
Dear Sol , 1 1 / / /'JO 

Lil just found this letter to the Post by Henry Fleischer about Charlie Clift. 
If you did not know Henry F. , after World War II M mid Henry Don started a labor 
public relations and advertising firm and it aopeetred to be a success. Don died young 

and when still a partner in tnat — _ — - - — 

business, When til gave me 

this I was reminded that I'd met Charlie i^nuFlBS 


when he lived in New York and 


Charles Gift 


Charles Clift, who died here a few ogy and intensive government concern 


that when he came to Washing days- 


until he could find a place and' 
movfe Kitty and the kids he 
lived with me at 513 H, HW, the 
apartment I tliink you'll remem- 
ber. Charlie Flato also did. I 
know this included the bock 
beer season because I have 
a clear recollection of driving 
to the Christian Zurich brewer 
and loading up with cases of 
bock, I think about 10, each of 
24 cans or bottles. ’We did so 


New York of his old boss, Max Ascoli, As he had in previous jobs with the 
publisher of The Reporter magazine — American Civil Liberties Union and 
was a superb investigative reporter in then-Sen. Robert La Follette’s Senate 
the years before that phrase had come Civil Liberties Committee, Clift worked 
into general use. with intensity; but he never permitted 

Clift did major portions of the re- his own attitudes to take command of 


search and writing on three series of 
articles that greatly enhanced the repu- 
tation of The Reporter: on the China 
lobby, on wiretapping and listening 


the facts that he was researching. 

Charlie Clift was indeed a “happy 
warrior”; his sense of optimism and his 
ability to see the funny or the ridicu-' 


devices, and on lie-detector equipment, lous in the mos^ somber array of facts 
To all of t heso subjects he brought an and situations endeared him to a host’ 


and loading uo with cases of inquisitive mind, an irritation with of friends, whose memories of him will 

T think-* ftbnut 10 es ch of humbug and a pervasive philosophy of long remain both bright and full of 
bock, 1 think about iu, e,.cn on dvfl ^ and the right of an indi- cheer. 

24 cans or bottles. We did so vidual to enjoy some measure of pri- ' HENRY C. FLEISHER 

little in the kitchen we stacked vacy in an era of burgeoning technol- Washington v 

the cases there. When we farmed ^ - 
we used to stop off and see them 

from time to time on my delivery day , ■■•hen - A - picked .uil and w*cc save a her -he trip 
on the bus. .afterward we'd stop off from time to time to visit them when we were in 
Washington. Charlie had developed some kind of circulatory problem in tire head and 
he often did not know what he was doing or where he was ana. tnat was a considerable 
problem for nitty. He'd be lucid and clear and go for a walk and then not come home. 
x 'hings like that. We did not go to the funeral because he died when it was no longer 
safe for me to drive to Washington and u hacin t for about a year. Fleisher forgot that 
Charlie had also worked for and done very good work at te Federal G 0 mnuni*ations ^ 

Commission. I don t remember his ^hina Lobby work for the l\eporte.’, to which x did not 
subscribe, but I do recall that he did the work on the bugging and wire-tapping and that 
he did a first-rate job of it. I&m not now sure that the magazine used his byline on 
the stories, though. I have a feeling that max w y ong that the credit was taken by 
the then Washington editor whose name escapes me.^He later went to work lor the White 
House and then became president of Washington College, at Ghestertown, i-ldwleisher is 
right about Charlie 's^see^ng what was funny and ridiculous, and he was a warm and friendly 
person. He lived at 3500 .Teller, across the street from Henry Brandon, the British 
correspondent. I've forgotten what cases Charlie C. worked on for the committee but * have 
a dim recollection of helping hin with some of it. I think maybe he and Flato worked on 
the Newton Steel case and x helped them with that, a picture' comes to mind. They brought 
what they were working on to my office*, then xl oom 103, and She Flatch, who was so very 
short and infirm, spread himself and some of the records on the floor, he on his belly 
or sitting, I've forgotten which, and that, even where in the office it was, comes to 
mind. As I tliink back on -he original crew, it was almost entirely a fine bunch of 
young and very decent, conscientious, principled and able men. Of whom we are among 
the last, during the committee days 3on was the Washington correspondent for federated Press, 
a labor news service. He and mhe woman he lived with, helen Shuford, and ■‘■‘il and r lived 
near each and and we often bowled together. He was in Navy intelligence in World War II. It 
was to him that Ben alien told me to give some proofs that Berman, Dahielian et al concocted 
into me leaking to the Daily Worker, their excuse for getting me fired. 


* HENRY C. FLEISHER 
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Resumed 1 1 /y Mention of Henry Zon reminds ge, I probably never told you how he was 
responsible for ray being able to publish. you nay remember, you also £t&r, by sending 
me to Mort Puner, who was with ^raeger. Puner, by the way, read the manuscript overnight 
and was quite excifed by it. He predicted they'd have a first print of 50,000, quite un- 
usual in those days. But it would require Praeger's OK and he was due back from San 
i’rancisco in a day or so. Praeger turned it down. The reason Puner gave me is that I was 
not a recognized scholar and they publish^ only recognised scholars. <uid, as the wheel 
turns, not too many months ago a Yraeger subsidiary asked me to read and give an opinion 
on a book by a recognized scholar, already published by Praegeij. (I dojjbt they'll publish , 
him again.) W (CS thin H U L t't aS’-St-t, Jiihmj U'lwM 

after innumerable trips to Hew York in an effort to get Whitewash published, I start- 
ed asking friends if they had any suggestions. Henry, first telling me not to react as he 
thought I would, told me to go see Sid Zagri at the Teamsters. He was a Hof fa assistant, 
perhaps handling p.r. , lobbying or both. He was interested and he said almost what Henry 
had, not to react negatively to Jiis suggestion - that I send a copy to the most reactionary 
publisher in the country. Bill Loeb, of the Manchester Uiion-Leader , saying Sid had suggested 
it. Loeb got quite excited about the book. He phoned me, giving me his home and office 
phone.$, we exchanged a number of friendly letters and, as I learned later, he had two 
lawyers give it libel readings. He did most of his managing of the paper from his home 
in Pride's Crossing, Mass. , giving instructions by phone to his secretary. She forgot to 
fbllow one of his instrpctions-to zerox a copy and send it with his recommendation. to y. 
Henry Regnery, a conservative publisher based in Chicago. K p *1) Jl j-'A i 4. 0 

Penally, I decided to pdblish the bock myself. The printer who'd agreed to do it 
the previous fall then was no# able to, but he arranged with another printer to do it. 
Pathfinder Press, in southeast IX). They were printing and I was supposed to pick up some 
cppies thp next day when I heard that they had decided against printing the book. They 
were honest about that, telling me that theyr lawyer had told them that 90, a of their busi- 
ness was with the government and “Inur'd best consider whether puSiiehing such a book would 
hurt their business. They returned the copy to me but not the plates they had already 
made. The plates were on the presses when they decideti against it. I was really quite 
upset. I phoned another conservative friend, Steve Barber, Washington correspondent of 
the conservative London Evening Standard. Maybe then the Sunday paper, or both. Any- 
way he said to cone to his office, in the National Press fiUilding, and by then maybe he'd 
think of something. When I walked in he handed me a slip of paper with two phone numbers 
on it, both Bill Loeb's, his home and his pit per. I phonevi the hone. Loeb thought for a 
minute? , and then told me to go to Merkle Press and see Tommy '•’rowell and to tell .Tommy 
that he sent me and hoped they'd print the book for me. When I saw him the next morning 
he asked me little but I told him I had no money but would take a mortgage on our house 
to pay him. He asked me to see their lawyer at Conn, and N^NW and I did. I also told 
Tommy that if he wanted to he could phone the president of my bank and what he'd say, 
that I owed them money and although he doesn't know how I did it, when the time cane I 
pljad it. The lawyer wanted to talk about the Vl.rren Report. He'd read part of it ancp^id 

aside not credible. He, too, was a conservative. After a while he phoned lommy 

said iohy did you send this nan to see me. I don't know what 'Tommy said, they spoke jjr 

briefly, and I do remember the lawyer suggesting that they take me up and phone the bank 

president* The last part of what the lawyer said is that if there was nothing indecent 
in the book, nothi ng tending to deprave, no nasty pictures, then they had to decide whether 
for political reasons they'd not print it. He added that when writers can't get what ^ they 
wri-e planted printers won't have much to print - and you are a printer. Fe said nott don't 
take any moe of my time. I want to talk to this roan more. And he did . Fe had many question. 
When we finished he told me to go see Tommy or jMehrle Delaney at Merkle. Wjjich then 
printed the book without even asking for a down payment. Whiafa I did make with a 5)500 gift 
for that purpose from the commercial artist brother of a man with whom I'd been in 05JS. 


way. 


You can see that - have an especially g<?u d reason to remember Henry. Zagri, by the 
burned to death xn one of the early rotating restaurants atop a tower, in Birmingham. 




